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A look at the attitudes of three 
typical high school students toward 
their high school education reveals 
three distinct points of view. It is 
pointed out that they attended the 
same high school (in this case, a 
relatively small one) and thus were 
exposed to the same school environ- 
ment. The school offers a general aca- 
demic curriculum plus a few courses 
in vocational areas such as typing, 
bookkeeping, home economics, agri- 
culture, and industrial arts—enough 
lo meet stale minimum requirements. 

Student A is a boy, with slightly 
below average intelligence, who has 
7 definite interest in areas involving 
computational and mechanical skills. 
In his four years of high school, he 
took the customarily required academ- 
ic courses and rounded out his re- 
maining studies with a_hit-or-miss 
selection of courses. His program was 
based primarily on convenience. He 
had little time or interest concerning 
athletics or extra-class activities, and 
his participation in these was very 
slight. He finished high school after 
considerable effort and prodding in 
the lower one-fourth of his class. Here 
is his reaction to high school: 

“T hated school! Frankly, I can see 
very little value to it now. Most of il 


was ‘over my head,’ and besides there 


was nothing I was interested in. | 
sometimes think I would have been 
better off if I had quit when I was 
sixteen, and got a job. It would have 
been much simpler and a lot easier. 
All in all, I think my high school edu- 
cation was hardly worthwhile.” 

Then there is student B. This stu- 
dent, a girl, with average intelligence. 
had no desire to continue her educa- 
tion beyond high school. Her chief 
ambition was marriage and the estab- 
lishment of a home of her own, when 
she finished school. She also took the 
required courses and filled out her 
schedule with home economics courses 
and a few commercial courses be- 
cause ‘there was nothing else to take.” 
She took some interest in out-of-class 
activities and did well in some courses 
and poorly in others. She graduated 
with a C average. When asked what 
she thought about high school, she 
replied 

“It was all right! Much of it was 
somewhat of a drudgery and in many 
cases was pointless, but | quess it was 
okay. At least | was able to get 
through, whether it will do me any 
good or not. | know a high school edu- 
cation is important, but it seemed so 
impractical. I was sure glad when | 


graduated.” 
Student C, also a girl, had high 


intelligence, and with little apparent 
effort ranked at the top of her class. 
She took all the required courses and 
any other academic courses that were 
offered. Her main ambition was a 
college degree and a professional ca- 
reer. She participated in most school 
activities and was probably the most- 
liked person in her class. As to her 
attitude toward high school, she said: 

“IT loved it! High school was the 
most thrilling event of my life. It has 
been so worthwhile and beneficial. It 
has prepared me for future education, 
and undoubtedly, has helped me in 
many ways. 

Yes, three points of view! And 
probably these points of view are 
universal among high school students. 
Some hate it; some tolerate it; and 
some thoroughly enjoy it. The sec- 
ondary school is for the adolescent. 
It is based on his present needs and 
future needs. It is designed for cur- 
rent adjustment and life adjustment. 
To help each student attain this goal, 
those responsible for secondary edu- 
calion must place the individual first. 
The school must provide for all stu- 
dents, and must be based on _ the 
interests and needs of each indi- 
vidual. Only then will the attitudes 
of all pupils be favorable toward 


secondary education. 


Harpaway 


Editor 
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Teaching Student Teachers 


In Interviewing 


Margaret O. Jorgensen and William R. Lueck 


Recent emphasis on individualized 
guidance and instruction in the pub- 
lic schools requires that teachers be 
equipped with the skills needed in 
these approaches to the development 
of good citizenship. One of the com- 
petencies frequently required in deal- 
ing with individual children is that 
of conducting a successful personal 
interview. [This article reports the ef- 
forts of a teachers college instructor 
in providing a class of prospective 
teachers with the opportunity of ac- 
tually practicing objective techniques 
of interviewing. More specifically, 
this activity was to aid in training 
these prospective teachers to conduct 
skillfully an informal interview as one 
means of discovering the things they 
will have to stress in their subsequent! 
teaching of adolescents. 

Twenty students in a class study- 
ing the Psychology of Adolescence 
felt the desirability of learning at 
first hand the problems and activities 
of young people who have recently 
entered adult life. The personal inter- 
view seemed to be the best method of 
attaining this objective. Accordingly, 
a list of those who had been gradu- 
ated from local high schools during 
the two preceding years was prepared. 
The names of those attending college 
or living beyond interviewing dis- 
tance were removed from the list. The 
distributed 
among the class and became the sub- 


remaining names were 
jects for interviews. 

The purpose of the interviews was 
to evaluate the social competency and 
emotional maturity of these young 
people who are the products of high 
school training of the last six years. 

To determine the social competency 
of the persons interviewed, the class 
decided to draft a list of questions 
intended to elicit the relevant facts. 
A number of the quest'ons are given 
below. 
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1. How well do these recent gradu- 
ates of high schools feel they are 
liked in their community ? 


2. What is 


petency / 


their vocational com- 


. What degree of social initiative do 


wt 


they display? 
4. What degree of civic initiative do 
they practice / 


. What degree of religious interest 


have they? 
6. How 


current, 


their 
political, 


broad is 
cultural, econ- 
omic, and scientific happenings ? 
In eliciting the degree of emotional 
maturity a somewhat similar approach 


was used. The 


seek data from their subjects along 


interviews were to 


the following channels: 

Plans for the future. 
Objectivity of self-evaluation. 
Objectivity of social evaluation. 
Acceptance of social position. 


Acceptance of religious nosition. 


Prior to arranging conferences with 
the subjects the members of the class 
were given training in the technique 
of interviewing. They learned, among 
other things, how to plan, arrange, 
and conduct the interview. Demon- 
strations and practice in class were 
directed toward skillful questioning 
without suggesting the expected an- 
swer. 

Interviews were made at the place 
of residence of the person interviewed 
and at his convenience—or at some 
place of his choice if he preferred not 
to talk at home. No notes were written 
during the interview in order to pro- 
mote the 
speaker. The people interviewed were 
told that the interview was for the 
personal benefit of the person doing 


the interviewing because of his inter- 


maximum freedom for 


est in young people just out of school. 
Every assurance was given for the 


interest 


Acceptance of educational! position. | 


anonymity of the person interviewed 
Notes were written immediately alia 
the interview and were analyzed by 
the following outline. 
Analysis of Interviews 
Study the comments on home life 
for: 
1. Plans for future home life. 
2. Attitudes toward family—active o, 
passive, positive or negative. 
5. Living with parents. 
4. Number in family. 
Study 
world outlook for: 
1. Knowledge of community activi. 


community activity and 


ties. 

2. Attitude of personal involyment in 
community program. 

5. Attitude of indifference or hostil. 
ity toward community problems. 
4. Knowledge of and attitude toward: 

a. World affairs. 
b. Religious activity. 
c. Racial tolerance. 

Study educational outlook for: 
1. Satisfaction with educational 
status. 

_ Hope for future education. 

. Present educational activities. 

Hospitality or indifferenc toward 
past and future education. 


WI 


Study comments on recreation for: 


1. Effects of group recreation. 

2. Active or passive recreation. 

5. Isolation from group recreation. 

4. Attitude toward recreational OpPor- | 
tunities of the community. 

5. Extent of recreational activities. 


6. Importance of recreation to per- 


son involved. 
7. Types of recreation. 


Study the comments on occupa: 


tion for: 

Satisfaction with work. 
Occupational goals. 
Wage or salary goals. 
Satisfaction with prestige. 
Passive or active attitude. 


>». Types of occupation. 


From the analyses of the 74 indi-” 


vidual interviews, 
whether the 
displayed a negative, positive, or an 
indifferent the 


individual interviewed 


attitude in 


the class judged 


several 


areas studied. The final judgments | 
were made by four committees ol 


five students each. 


The combined re- 
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URNAL~ 


sutls are presented as simple ratios. 
For example: job interest found four 
with a negative attitude for every 
ten with a positive attitude and one 
with a different attitude. The follow- 
ing table gives the ratios in twelve 


major areas: 


RATIOS INVOLVING 
NEGATIVE, POSITIVE, AND 
INDIFFERENT ATTITUDES OF 

RECENT HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


Job Interest 4/10/.1 
Feeling toward adults 773.74 
Civic responsibility 10/ 25/10 
Social responsibility 3/2/85 
Occupational satisfaction 1/ 35 / 2 
Plans for marriage 4/14/ 1 


Attitude toward education 13/ 16 / 7 


Recreational interest 1/ 40 /10 
General attitude 10/13/ 4 
Plans for future 9/29/ 4 
Religious interest 9/14/ 7 


Feeling accepted by adults 4/ 14 / 3 
Sum of the ratios 61/157/55 


What did the students of | this 
class learn from their interviews? The 
table of ratios above gives a partial 
answer to this question. It appears 
that with the exception of attitudes 
toward adults, there is a greater pro- 
portion of positive attitudes than neg- 
ative or indifferent attitudes in these 
areas. In six out of the twelve areas 
there is a greater proportion of nega- 
tive than of indifferent attitudes in 
such vital areas as feeling toward 


adults, civic responsibility, social re- 
sponsibility, attitude toward educa- 


tion, and plans for the future. It 


should be noted that these are areas 
that affect the status of society and 
the survival of the nation. If these 
data may be interpreted as having 


general signilicance, then the schools 
have fallen far short of educating for 
happiness and general responsibility. 
The picture is but slightly improved 


by finding the sum of the three col- 


umns ol ratios in the table. To be 
sure the ratio of positive to the com- 
bined negative-indilferent attitudes is 
157 to 116. This indicates somewhat 
than the 
less desirable tendencies. In a land 


greater positive reactions 


of the free and plenty the negative 
attitudes should be expected to dwin- 
dle to insignificance. Evidently this 


class found through their interviews 


important deficiencies in the edu- 


cation of certain high school gradu- 


ates. To remedy them will challenge 
the best efforts of these prospective 
teachers when they come to guide 
the adolescents of the future. 

Not only did these students learn 
much from the persons interviewed, 
but they also broadened their knowl- 
edge about conference techniques, 
They gain actual experience in ar- 
ranging, and conducting an interview. 
More specifically, they indicated hav- 
ing learned techniques of establishing 
rapport and of framing questions so 


valuable 


as to elicit more personal and intimate 
information. The members of the class 
reported increased confidence in their 
ability to conduct and analyze the 


results of personal interviews, The 
students found through analysis of 
the interview reports that it is evident 
objectivity in the person interviewed 
varies from one area to another. Some 


persons interviewed could be ob- 


jective about community affairs but 


but not about personal affairs. Fur- 


thermore, the students learned through 


their interviews that it was not diffi- 
cult to secure generous cooperation 
from the persons interviewed. These 
people seemed to enjoy talking to 
their Some expressed 
pleasant surprise that college stu- 
dents should be interested in their 
problems. 


interviewer. 


It was the opinion of these students 
who interviewed the graduates of 
recent years that they had gained a 
much closer contact with them and 
greater understanding of their prob- 
lems from this undertaking. All were 
of the opinion that this was a very 
activity. 


instructor 


public relations 
Both the class and the 
agree that the results obtained by 
these students must not be considered 
reliable due to the inexperience of the 
interviewers, nevertheless, the activity 
definitely achieved its objective of 
providing actual practice in objective 
techniques of the informal interview. 


Preparing Democratic Leaders In College 


A. W. Baisler 


Dean of Students, State University of New York, State Teachers College. Cortland, N. Y. 


There are a few great personalities 
in America today. Furthermore, there 
are none in the making. This is the 
conclusion of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
psychiatrist-philosopher. Such a trag- 
edy is due to ‘‘institutionalized think- 
ing, he says. People come to think 
as their “organization” thinks in our 
culture. They are taught what to 
think rather than how to think. Re- 
sult—no 


independent thought, no 


DecemBeEr, 1953 


significant leadership, no greatness in 


our day nor in the future. 


What a shock! Democracy cannot 
survive under these 
We become sheep for the slaughter, 


circumstances! 


puppets for the politicians, victims 
of vice. Is it possible that our public 
education system is contributing to 
such a dilemma? It is obvious that 


the student leaders on the campus 


lack the know-how in handling their 
organizations. 

There is confusion in getting pro- 
grams planned and in operation. 
There is criticism that discussion lags 
and that 
Secretaries are not proficient in sum- 


topics are uninteresting. 
marizing discussion. Treasurers are in- 
adequately prepared for their duties. 
It is imperative that immediate steps 
be taken to instruct students in the 
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art of discussion and in the details 
of administering an organization. It 
is with this in mind that an annual 
conference is in order, to be attended 
by all present officers and all newly 
elected officers of campus organiza- 
tions. The purpose of this conference 
should be to instruct new officers in 
the art of leadership. This observation 
was made by the President of the 
House of Delegales at State Univer- 
sity Teachers College in Cortland in 
March, 1952. 


WHAT WE DID ABOUT IT 


Plans were immediately laid for 
the First Annual Leadership Confer- 
ence at Cortland. It was destined to 
become one of the most significant 
moves to be taken by the House of 
Delegates since the ratification of the 
Constitution. 


President Donnal V. Smith of the 
College threw the weight of his in- 
fluence and enthusiasm behind the 
venture. He keynoted the Conference 
by urging the students to direct their 
energies toward the development of 
democratic values through leadership 
at Cortland. Following this, a sym- 
posium on ° Selecting Interesting Top- 
was held. Staff members and 
students participated on the platform. 


ics 


A second symposium was conduct- 
‘ed in which discussion techniques 
were presented by selected staff mem- 
bers and students. 


A third symposium discussed Fac- 
ulty-Student Relationships. 


Laboratory sessions were  inter- 


spersed, treating the specialized func- 


Old 


shared their experiences with the new- 


tions of the officers. officers 
ly elected. Specialists from the staff 
acted as consultants for each labora- 
tory. 


One laboratory entered into parlia- 
mentary procedure with a speech pro- 
fessor as consultant. All presidents 
and vice-presidents were required to 
attend. 


Another laboratory considered the 
: taking of minutes and keeping records. 
The president's secretary (a former 


teacher of business education) was 
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the consultant. All secretaries attend- 
ed this meeting. 


Still another laboratory entered in- 
to budget making, allocation of funds, 
writing checks, keeping accounts, etc. 
The College Business Manager was 


the consultant. 


Demonstrations of “How to Con- 
duct a Discussion,’ and of the con- 


tributions of certain organizations 


were held. 


A final symposium brought the re- 
sults of the group meetings together. 
Recommendations came from the floor 
on an individual basis, not the result 
of small group action. Each contribu- 
tion was clarified right there and 
entered into the record to the satis- 


These 


statements formulated a course of 


faction of the contributor. 


action for the ensuing year. 


1. Developing the concept of indi- 
vidual thought as of primary impor- 
tance was emphasized. 


2. Instruction in the art of leading 
discussion was to become a part of 
every organization s program. 


3. New techniques for arranging 
agenda in an attractive manner. 


4. Developing leadership within 


organizations. 


5. Helping students select their 
organizations wisely. 


6. Training periods for officers to 
orientate them to their responsibilities. 


The objectives were to define the 
role of the leader, to help him to ac- 
cept this role, and to provide him 
with the techniques for high level 
performance. 


CONCLUSION 


Teacher education is at an impasse! 
Our major energy output seems to be 


directed 
and higher pay for teachers. Isn't 


toward larger enrollments 
there some larger purpose for us? Let 
the author suggest that we adopt 
“Preparation for Democratic Leader- 
ship” as our purpose. What better, 
more promising way to direct the 
energy of American youth? 


Our high schools are not preparing 
youth for leadership—witness the com. 
ments above. Their emphasis con- 
tinues to be upon academic achieve. 
ment, rote learning and adult-dom. 
inated school government. The resy}} 
is institutionalized personalities, Pau- 
city of ideas, lack of self-expression, 
escape activities such as “panty 
raids.’ Another result is the high 
rate of drop-outs among high school 
and college students. 


“Democratic leadership can be 
learned,” says J. B. Nash, “Leaders 
are not born, they are made’, Miss 
Carolyn Evans (Vive-president of 
East High School, Denver, Colo. 
rado) in the N.E.A. Journal of No. 
vember 1952. This learning cannot be 
left to random activity. It must be 
spelled out esoterically. The abstrac. 
tions (such as democracy) must be 


clarified. The must be 


practiced in real life situations. This 


processes 


must become a part of our curriculum 
now. 


If democracy is to endure, if we 
are to survive the pressures exerted 
by institutionalized forces such as 
Russian Communism, if we are to 
understand this democracy of which 


we sing, it must be taught to our ) 


students. The only way they can 


has assured himself that he cannot 


learn is to practice it. Dr. Carl Rogers | 


teach anything; a student teaches 


himself. 


Teachers Colleges 


must 


sound the reveille on this point or © 


we shall not wake up in time, if ever! 
The answer is student-faculty plan- 


ning with administrative sanction. 


We must dedicate ourselves to hon- — 


oring the ideas of our students. Such — 


action will be evidence of the matur- 


ing professors in our classrooms. 


At Cortland we hope to pursue the 


answer by accepting the challenge 


the authors have leveled at teacher 
education. We are doing it because 
we believe that the resources of each 


individual deserve free expression. 


And that the great hope of American | 


democracy lies in leadership which 


will make this expression moral and — 


articulate. 
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‘Promise To Myself” 


First Grade Teacher, Bicknell, Indiana 


It was the Saturday between sem- 
esters and I sat at my desk with pen 
in hand to determine the final grades 
to be placed in my register. The shop- 
ping trip had been postponed until 
late afternoon or early evening, as 
someplace along the way I had prom- 
ised myself that this First Grade 
teaching was worthy of being first 
in my plans and up till now | had 
followed this plan unwaveringly. 


| opened the register and the name 
of Annie Anderson stared at me from 
the outline of my own penmanship. 
It was the opening day of school that 
her mother had brought her to my 
class. The mother attired in gaudy 
white fur jacket and bright red skirt, 
far too short, sat on the corner of 
my desk and dangled her long slend- 
er legs as she told me Annie should 
never leave the school until | left for 
the day as her “social activities” kept 
her from being home right at that 
time. Annie watched and _ listened 
with a small lost look on her sweet. 
round face. 


As a student she excelled, but even 
with love beyond the line of teachers’ 
expectation | could not erase that 
small lost look. | stayed at school 
longer on the Thursday before our 


Friday Annie 


stayed close, handing me tinsel, then 


Christmas Party. 
a Christmas bell, and finally when 
it was time to go she seemed reluc- 
tant to leave the gayly decorated room 
that echoed with warmth even as one 
stood in the doorway. It took her 
longer than usual to tie her scarf and 
at the door she hestitated and timidly 
said, “Won't the children love it 
tomorrow?” She waved to me as we 
went in opposite directions at the 
outside entrance. | hurried home, pre- 
pared my scant meal, and wrapped 
the presents for the party next day 
and I'm sure | added an extra half 
yard to the bow on Annie's. 


It was here that I heard the clang- 
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Carmen Steffen 


ing of the small town fire truck and 
several cars going by at terrific speed, 
and the neighbors were coming out 
on their porches to see “which way 
the fire is.” My telephone called me 
from the porch. It was a neighbor of 
the Andersons saying, Annie's house 
was burning fast and could I tell if 
Annie had come home. My heart 
tightened for | had to tell her Annie 
had been home at least one hour and 
a half. The firemen found Annie in 
a corner, where she had crawled, in 
suffocation. Her hands clutched small 
ringlets of bright colored paper that 
she had learned to make just that day. 
The charred tree and presents were 
in another corner. The policemen 
searched the town for the gaudy, 
loud speaking mother and finally had 
to move her by force from the down- 
town beer parlor. 


I looked at the name, Annie Ander- 


son, a long time and | couldn't mark a 
line through it from beginning to end. 
Instead, with green ink | shaped a 
tiny Christmas tree at the beginning 
of the line and from a box in the 
right hand desk drawer | took a small 
gold star and placed it at the end of 
her name. Somehow I can see it on 
a tiny crown, somewhere! 


The next name on the register, 
Charles Bradley, brought me out of 
dreams of the past. His “Hi, Teach- 
er!” every morning seemed to start 
bells ringing. Then, there was the 
morning he told me, “My Mom is 
going to invite you up for dinner 
some night. She's saving lor a new 
white table cloth and when you come, 
were going to have ‘nannies and 
jello and cake.” Charles was out- 
standing for his cleanliness but pover- 
ty spoke for itself from the small 
shoes that were still too big and the 
overalls hemmed at the bottom again 
and the small tucks in his shirt sleeves 
to make them just right. Somehow. 
when | thought of ways to make my 


classroom attractive, | liked to think 
of Charles and how big his already 
big blue eyes would get over a new 
picture or an extra fish in the aquar- 
ium. [here were no pretty pictures 
on the walls of his home and there 
was no money for pets. School was 
a big thing to Charles. It was beauty 
where there had been only ugly 
skimping and saving. It was the place 
of “knowing how’ instead of guessing. 


He learned fast and I placed an A’ 
beside the name of Charles Bradley. 


When I saw the name of Chris 
Walters I saw not one person but 
three. The first day of school she 
was accompanied by not just one but 
both parents. 


Mother said, “Chris, tell the teacher 


your name. 


“Honey, hold your head up and 
don't act so scared,” added her father. 


“Chris is our only one, explained 
her mother, “so you see we count a 
lot on her.” 


“She has already read three books 
clear through,” helped father, “and I 
think two of them are the first two 
you use. 

Small Chris looked from one to 
the other and every second she was 
climbing higher to her almost four 
feet height. 7 


“You won't have any trouble with 
our Chris,” 
fact, she will be a great help to you 
in teaching the others.” 


“Oh, Chris and I will get along 


fine,” I finally broke into the con- 


Mother continued, “in 


versation—but not for long. 


“She has already taught our little 
four-year-old neighbor boy to read 
and count to fifty,” Father com- 


mented. 


The ringing of the bell and seating 
of the children interrupted our one 
sided conversation and the parents 
walked away reluctantly leaving their 
small idol in a stranger s care. 


Chris arrived promptly every morn- 
ing with the shiniest starched dress 
of all and a hair ribbon that always 
made all the others look dull. She 
paused at my desk each morning to 
give me some small gift. Sometimes 
it was a rose, often a piece of fruit, 
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or a square of home made fudge and 
before she went on her way would 


ask, “Mrs. Steffen, I look better than 
anyone here today, don't 1?” 

Always alter lessons she said, 
“Teacher, I did best of all, didn’t 1?” 


One day | decided it was time 
for a lesson that I couldn't find in 
the books. When the other children 
went to play and she stopped to ask 
if her writing was the best, I said, 
“Look Honey, I've a different sort of 
lesson I'd like to try. Would you like 
to sit here with me while the other 
children play?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Steffen, I'd love to,” 


she assented. 


I took three pictures of little girls 
from the desk (1 had saved these for 


this particular occasion). One was 
the picture of a little girl richly clad, 
the second was the picture of a little 
girl clothed in average apparel, the 
last was a picture of a poor little girl 
with bare feet and a ragged, but clean 
dress. I took three sheets of writing 
I had saved for several years and | 
placed each one beside its respective 
owner. We discussed first how eaci 
little girl looked and spoke as to their 
parents wealth or lack of it and then 
we noticed that the little poor girl 
had written her numbers as well as 
the rich girl. 


“Did the pretty girl know the little 
poor girl could do so well?” she asked. 


“Tam telling her now, | answered 


looking straight at her, then patting 


A Deserved Privilege 


Senior, Laboratory School, Indiana State Teachers College. Terre Haute, Ind. 


The report contained herein is the 
description of a contribution made to 
political progress by an organization 
formed entirely through the ambition 
of a group of forseeing youth which 
is aware of the changing times in 
which we are living. Today's younger 
set, unlike its predecessors, is much 
more aware of the political conditions 
confronting the world and is in a 
which 


serves as a vantage point for action 


more independent position 
on such issues. 

The younger generation is directly 
involved with issues which are now 
decided by the voters over the age 
of twenty-one. Two examples will 
suffice. The young men of today are 
called upon to fight for and in many 
for their 


country; however. they have no voice 


cases sacrifice their lives 


in the government which establishes 
the policies and issues of military 
duty. The same situation exists in 
relation to taxes. No doubt everyone 
has heard the expression from the 
days of America s infancy, “This is 
taxation without representation.” That 
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James Roach 


is exactly the case today with many 
of these young, eager persons who 
must await the unjustified voting age 
of twenty-one before having a voice 


in deciding how their own money is: 


to be spent. 

Many times, it seems, that politics 
tends to run right “along the old 
beaten path.” How is progress possi- 
ble without experimentation? It was 
felt that younger voters are needed 
at the polls to balance this old-line 
conservative voting. There is no need 
to believe that this group would 
hurl our nation into a state of radi- 
calism from which it would never 
survive. Of course, it is realized that 
experience comes with age, but the 
point is, that this age is coming to 
the average youth much sooner than 
our existing voting-age law 
was established. By the time the 


average young man or woman is grad- 


when 


uated from high school now, he or 
she has had at least two or three years 
of working for gain and carrying re- 
sponsibilities and again has helped 
to finance his nation by having a 


her on the shoulders, “Now run out 
and help finish that game. They are 
saving a place for you.” 

| placed a_ straight “A” beside | 
Chris’ name. I really felt I should put 
a foolish plus beside it but J Was 
afraid it would go to her head. 

Yes, this business of First Grade 
teaching is a full life in itself and : 
every so often [ stop and say, “Ty 
whom did I pledge to devote my 
whole life to something like this? To 
whom did I pledge love when love 


is not required and benevolence when 
it is ‘beyond the line of duty’ ?” 
The answer comes back as clear 
and resonant as the first school bel] 
| hear each morning— You promised 
yourself.” And I know with myself 
I cannot break that trust! 


sizable amount deducted from his 
pay envelope, or has served his nation 
as a member of the armed forces, 
Thus we have the reasons and | 


sroundwork which encourage a group 
of individuals to 


stand up for their rights and work to . 


these concerned 


achieve what they thought they were 
entitled to—The right to vote! 


a 


The project developed as a result | 
of a state law passed in Indiana in ' 
1951 which requires each high-school _ 
student to have at least one week of E 
concentrated study in current politics | 


regarding presidential elections. (How | 
many so-called adults can honestly ; 
state that they actually sat down and 
studied all issues of such a situation? 
They are usually swayed by some D 
emotional or selfish reason.) It was : 
in this week’s study of current politics © 
that the idea originated. The entire 
project was initiated by three students | 


without the assistance of any faculty f 
member or adult leader. These three f 
students, Miss Alyce Robinson, jae 
O'Brien, and Michael Deitch, dis- 
the for 
eighteen-year-olds with one of their : 


cussed question of votes e 


representatives to the State Legisla- c 
ture who was not immediately agree- ‘ 


able but who later introduced the” 
bill in the State House of Representa- — 
tives. To this point, the project was 5 
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confined entirely to a Civics class 
in which the idea first started. 


The next step was to bring the 
idea to a larger group of students to 
see if the question was of interest to 
a more varied group. On November 
11, 1952 the topic was well received 
at its introduction in a special school 
convocation at State Laboratory High 
School in Terre Haute. 


The civics class, which had thus 
far acted as pilot, was authorized by 
the large group to act in further pur- 
suit of building an organization. The 
class formulated a skelton organiza- 
tion and reported to a called meeting 
(outside of school time) of those 
interested, on November 21, 1952. 
At this meeting the civics class was 
dismissed and the new organization, 
under the presidency of Jim Roach, 
took over the reins. By this time the 
organization had acquired in its mem- 
bership a faculty advisor, Miss Meri- 
bah Clark, who was very much inter- 
ested and spent many hours in the 
cause of this group. One of the origi- 
nal “three beginners,’ Miss Alyce 
Robinson, was elected to the secretar- 
ial post for the group, and the fin- 
nancial records were coordinated by 


Miss Nancy Doan and Charles 
Flesher. 


There were many preliminary func- 
tions to care for. A name was adopt- 
ed for the organization. . .° THE 
FUTURE VOTERS LEAGUE OF 
INDIANA.” A questionnaire was 
distributed to determine the particular 
interests of the members in contribut- 
ing to the organization. Drafting was 
begun on a constitution. An opinion 
poll was launched which brought 


back favorable results. Membership 
cards were printed and distributed. 
By this time the wheels of the organ- 
ization were humming at a rapid and 
busy pace. Now it was time to in- 
troduce_ the project (officially) to 
the public. The people in whose 
hands the final fate of the question 
rested were first reached by a news- 
paper article written by one of the 
leaders of the group. The Future 
Voters League of Indiana was on its 
way. 

Local legislators were again inter- 
viewed regarding their opinicns and 
intentions as to further action on the 
project. 

Correspondence with 150 legisla- 
tors was carried on, requesting favor- 
able action on the bill when it came 
before the legislature. Also Governor 
Craig, who had made a stand in favor 
of 19-year-old-voting, was contacted 
as were the Governors of the states 
of Oklahoma, North Dakota, and 
Georgia, the last named being the 
only state in the union which now 
allows persons of 18 years to vote. 

On February 5 a joint meeting 
among representatives of the city High 
Schools of Garfield, Wiley, and State 
was held in order to join forces. Al- 
so, a group at Sullivan, Indiana. 
which was reported interested, was 
contacted. Two days later a radio 
forum in which members from the 
Future Voters League participated 
was heard over radio station WTHI. 
Preparatory discussions to this broad- 
cast were held in each homeroom of 
State High School. Then on Febru- 
ary 20, 1953. a panel journeyed to 
Gerstmeyer High School to introduce 
more formally the project there. 


Values In The Teaching 


Of Foreign Languages 


Nina Kan nmacher Baker 


Class of 1952, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


“A man that knows two languages 
possesses two soules,’ Voltaire once 
remarked. He was probably thinking 


December, 1953 


that the person who acquires a knowl- 
edge of language other than his own 
can better understand the traditions, 


Then came the big chance. Repre- 
sentatives from the League traveled 
to Indianapolis and had their first 
taste of lobbying for legislation. 


A co-worker to the Future Voters 
League is the League To Adjust The 
Voting Age or LAVA. This organ- 
ization was effected in December of 
1952. The Future Voters League 
worked in coordination with the 
League to Adjust the Voting Age but 
remained independent. A member 
from the local organizations was sent 
to the first meeting of the state organ- 
ization and was placed on the execu- 
tive board of that body. 

In the Senate of Indiana the bill 
was reported favorably out of the 
elections committee by a vote of five 
to four. It was amended to provide 
for voting at the age of 19 rather than 
18. The amended bill was then passed 
by a vote of 30 to 19. 

In the House the bill was also re- 
ported favorably out of the elections 
committee and passed. 

Future action of the bill requires 
acceptance by both houses of the 1955 
legislature. If it weathers the storm 
there, the final decision will rest in 
the hands of the voting citizens in 
the form of a referendum in the pres- 
idential election in 1956. 

It is sincerely hoped that these citi- 
zens will realize sufficiently the im- 
portance ol their voting on that ques- 
tion to give this overlooked group a 
chance to have what is rightfully 
theirs. At any rate, the experience has 
been very worthwhile and extremely 
valuable to all concerned, and it has 
been a deserved privilege to work for 
this cause. 


the hopes, the fears, and the humor 
of another people. A person who 
knows two languages can look at 
people and at nations in a truer per- 
spective; he comes to the realization 
that not everyone thinks alike. He 
views the contributions that others 
have made to our cultural progress 
in another light. This wider knowl- 


edge builds a more tolerant and more 
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understanding individual.1 Mature 


people Petite grow to accept and re- 
spect their own uniqueness and that 
of others... A broader knowl- 
edge of foreign languages can help 
to lead us out of our provincialism, 
and to make us a more mature nation. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 
GENERAL FDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 


The teaching of foreign languages 
in our secondary schools is being at- 
tacked from various sources. Many 
educators do not seem aware of the 
necessity for the common people to 
know foreign languages and foreign 
customs. They can not see foreign 
languages in the general education 
curriculum. William Alexander goes 
so far as to say, “Actually, about the 
only valid justification the authors 
can find for inclusion of foreign lang- 
uages in the high school curriculum 
is that of satisfying the intellectual 
curiosity of a few students who are 
interested in developing their linguis- 


tic and_abilities.”"* This 
seems a short-sighted view when one 


interests 


considers how small our world has be- 
come in the past few years. How 
does foreign language fit into our 
general education program? Professor 
Adelman of Cornell University* an- 
swers those who would not include 
foreign language in the curriculum 
of our secondary schools. He thinks 
that the individual will not receive 
a well-rounded education if we delete 
from the curriculum the fine arts, 
the languages, and literatures. In our 
world of today which is shrinking be- 
fore our eyes, it should be obvious to 
everyone that foreign language _ in- 
struction should occupy an important 
place in general education for com- 


4 


1Siegwalt O. Palleske, “Bread, and Not 


Stones,” The Modern Language Journal. 
35:144, February, 1951. 
“Carl Binger, M.D., “What Is Maturity?” 


Harper's Magazine, May, 1951, p. 78. 
3William M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor. 
Secondary Education (New York: Rinehart & 
Co. Inc., 1949), p. 366. 

4G. E. Teller, “Effective Citizenship and For- 
eign Language Study,” The Modern Language 
Journal, 31:497-498, December, 1947. 
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mercial, politico-social, and scholarly 
purposes. 

The face of a foreigner usually 
lights up when a few words are 
spoken to him in his native tongue. 
Captain Quentin McNary’ mentioned 
the joy he detected in the faces of 
the Spanish soldiers of his company 
when he spoke a few simple phrases 
to them in their native tongue. He 
thought these spoken words created 
a bond between these men and him- 
self that he could not have achieved 
otherwise. He said that he regretted 
that he had had no Spanish in high 
school or college. All the phrases he 
knew had been picked up during his 
army service. Languages may be the 
“keys to the hearts of men.’ 

A knowledge of foreign language 
has for the American youth three 
main values: commercial, cultural, 
and_ politico-social or international. 
We hear a great deal about the com- 
mercial value but little about the 
international values which are by 
far the more important to the great 
majority of people. 

Our world is rapidly developing 
into one family. We are becoming one 
family because of faster communica- 
tion, shorter distances due to faster 
transportation, and economic inter- 
dependence. The family is having a 
difficult time forming a governing 
body because of political conflicts. 
A better understanding of each oth- 
ers language would be a big help in 
removing this block to world under- 
standing. One hears much about the 
need for introducing international re- 
lations courses in our schools, but 
what does one hear about foreign 
languages ? 

There is danger that in the re- 
organization of our schools the fine 
arts and the languages and literature 
may suller. In fact, to some extent 
this has already happened. Is_utili- 
tarianism to be the ends of education 


that administrators are seeking? Con- 


—— 
°Conversation with Captain Mc Nary, May 17, 
1951. Captain) McNary attached to 
MacArthur's staff in Japan. 

6G. E. Teller, “Effective Citizenship and 


Foreign Language Study,” The Modern Lang 
uage Journal, 31:498, December, 1947. 


cerning this Mr. Siegwalt O. Pal. 
leski makes this significant statement: 


We must look at the ends of edu. 
cation in general: the person We are 
teaching is a child or an adolescent 
who is to become, through our guid. 
ance, a man or a woman. That man 
or woman will be responsible for his 
own development as a thinking and 
feeling individual and as an incorpor- 
ate member of society. He is to 
achieve happiness in his own life in 
overcoming the difficulties that life 
presents; he is also to become a con- 
tributing citizen of the world, of the 
nation, of the community in which he 
lives, so that the difficulties of life 
may be diminished. We speak of 
liberal education, but we should mean 
liberating education: liberation from 
ignorance into knowledge, from im- 
pulsiveness into self-control, from 
clumsiness and weakness into skill. 
fulness and strength: liberation from 
provincialism and _ selfishness into 
breadth of understanding and sym- 
pathy and magnanimity, in short from 
immaturity into manhood and wo- 
manhood.‘ 

If our world is to become free of con- 
flict it is necessary for us to become 
free of provincialism and prejudice, 
Therefore, if general education is to 
be considered as looking forward to 


the development of the student as a 


responsible human being and citizen, 
then the conclusion logically follows 
that foreign languages have a deli- 
nite place in the curriculum. 


Administrative officers should wake 
up to the fact that although many 
students may not make money from 
their knowledge of foreign languages 
neither do many of them cash in on 
their knowledge of other subjects such 
as geometry, chemistry, history, etc, 
There are many values which have 
no rate of exchange. It should not be 
necessary to point out to them that, 
in the limited time allowed, language 
students can not become fluent speak- 
ers, but, on the other hand, does the 


high school produce any exper 

TSicgwalt (). Palleske, “Bread, and Not 
Stones”, The Modern Language Journal, 


35:143-144, February, 1951. 
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mathematicians, scientists, musicians, 
or actors either ?* Within the limita- 
tions of time students of foreign lang- 
uages can be taught an appreciation 
of the similarities and differences of 
various languages, and a respect for 
other people s culture. 

The student who is properly intro- 
duced to a foreign culture through 
his language study will in later life 
desire to know more about foreign 
customs and modes of living. This 
will make him a more intelligent and 
ellective world citizen. “We _ need 
an informed citizenry—we must. not 
rely wholly on the interpretation of 
a few men in the State Department. ” 

President Tirey'® in a talk to mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Club 
emphatically stated that there never 
was a time in world history when 
language study was so vitally neces- 
sary aS now. The two tragic world 
wars which the United States has 
suffered through should have taught 
our people their responsibility—to try 
to understand other people's customs, 
conditions, and problems. The United 
States has been forced into a position 
of high responsibility. It did not seek 
or desire this responsibility. Regard- 
less of the fact that the United States 
possesses a high degree of technical 
ability, the people of this country 
are still largely provincial in thought. 
They are not properly informed in 
regard to how Europe thinks or about 
the conditions that effect this think- 
ing. That is one reason they can not 
understand post-war Europe. Even a 
small amount of time spent studying 
a foreign language enables one to 
see that people in different countries 
have different points of view and that 
therefore, foreign relations are not 
simple. 


“Language ... is the vehicle by 


‘Frederick S. Spurr, Importance of Foreign 
Language Study in These Crucial Times,” 
The Modern 33:219-221, 
March, 1951. 

Ww. S. Hendrix, “Why American Students 
Should Study Foreign Languages and Cul- 
tures, The Modern 
32:202, April, 1948. 
L0Speech given at the Modern Language ban- 
quet, May 17, 1951 by President Tirey of 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
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which our civilization is developed, 
maintained and handed over to future 


"Il No one can under- 


generations. 
stand his own language thoroughly 
except by comparison—comparison 
with another medium of communi- 
cation. Dean Shriner'* brought for- 
ward the idea that one would not 
attempt to pass judgment on different 
breeds of horses if he had a knowl- 
edge of only one breed. Neither can 
and 


which come to us from foreign coun- 


the suggestions contributions 
tries be evaluated properly unless our 
people know the language, customs, 
and manners of these foreign countries 
well enough to compare them with 
our own. 

There are many and varied means 
of communication but languages form 
the foundation for most of the media 
of communication. Culturally speak- 
ing, the real end in teaching lang- 
uages is to widen horizons and deep- 
en understanding by comparison. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 
Benjamin Franklin'® wrote in his 
autobiography that he thought mod- 
ern languages should be taught he- 
fore latin. He said that if, after spend- 
ing some time in study, it became nec- 
essary to stop, they would at least 
have acquired a language that might 
be of use to them in ordinary life. 
Parents, students, and administra- 
tors are continually asking about the 
practical uses for foreign language. 
Irene Zimmerman" says they specili- 

cally wish to know: 

1. How much language training is 
necessary to be of real vocational 
worth? 

2. Is proficiency in a foreign lang- 


11J. P. LeCog, 
The Modern 
October, 1950. 
12Speech given at Modern Language banquet, 
May 17, 1951, by Dean Shriner of the faculty 
of Indiana State Teachers College. 

15Benjamin Franklin, “On Teaching Lang- 
uages, Hispania, 31:340, August, 1948. Taken 


from Franklin's Autobiography. 


“A Quest for a Basic Aim,” 
34: 404, 


Language | ournal, 


14[rene Zimmerman, “Foreign Languages—A 
Vocational Asset,’ Occupations, 27:333-337, 
February, 1949. 
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uage worthwhile in terms of higher 
salary ? 

3. Where do opportunities exist for 
the linguist? 


4. What chances are there for getting 


a job in South America? 

Spanish, the language in demand. 
The study of Spanish offers more op- 
portunities for practical use in this 
hemisphere than any other language. 
These opportunities stem from the 
fact that the United States is yearly 
increasing her trade with South 
America. When the “Cristobal,” 
freight and passenger steamer of our 
government, made its first ocean-to- 
ocean voyage of a cargo-carrying boat 
through the Panama Canal on Aug- 
ust 5, 1914, the news got scant at- 
tention.'° England had declared war 
on Germany and that occupied our 
headlines. However, these two events 
worked hand in hand to increase our 
trade with South America. A knowl- 
edge of Spanish is needed to build 
and hold that trade. Trade requires 
more than machinery, markets, and 
money; it requires good will. A 
knowledge of the language, the cus- 
toms, and the humor of our South 
American neighbors would help 


built this good will. 


16 was of the opinion 


Sinclair Lewis 
that travelers who go to foreign coun- 
tries without a knowledge of the lang- 
uage never see below the surface of 
that country. If one wishes to know 
and understand the common people 
of any country, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the language of that 
country. He said that a business man 
may suddenly wake up to find that 
his business calls him abroad and 
he will learn foreign words 
enough to sell oil or machinery, but 
he will go on being a bass horn that 
never takes the trouble to become a 
lute. 

A knowledge of foreign languages 
may be a primary or a secondary as- 


set in obtaining a position. Even with 


rederick Bliss Luquiene, “National Need of 
Spanish,” Philological Pamphlet, Vol. 2 No. 7. 
p. 6099, 1915. 

16Sinclair Lewis, “Travelers Must Learn Foreign 
language, Hispania, 32:233, May, 1949. 
Cit. 
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a limited knowledge foreign language 
is a secondary asset in securing many 
positions. In most positions where 
foreign language is required, that po- 
sition commands a somewhat higher 
salary. There are a few positions, 
such as teaching, where foreign lang- 
uage is a primary asset. 

Spanish, the language most often 
requested in the majority of positions, 
is a secondary asset in such fields as 
business and industry, various voca- 
tions, and Civil Service. Much of the 
information that follows concerning 
these fields was taken from a study 
of vocational opportunities compiled 
by Theodore Heubener'® and a pam- 
phlet concerning occupational oppor- 
tunities circulated by the Department 


of Cultural Affairs.?® 


Spanish is a very valuable tool 


when combined with specialized 
knowledge knowledge of some trade 
or profession. Keeping this in mind, 
business and industry can use stu- 
dents with a knowledge of Spanish 


in a great variety of positions. 


Business and industry. Advertising - 


is a field where Spanish is needed. 
This is particularly true in the auto- 
mobile industry. The need will grow 
as our trade increases. Chrysler Corp- 
oration has a translation department 
which consists of translators, stenog- 
raphers, and typists. They take care 
of incoming and outgoing foreign 
mail, translate materials such as cata- 


logues, folders, bulletins, etc. 


Export trade is playing a signilicant 
role in increasing profits for Ameri- 
can companies. People are needed 
with varying degrees of knowledge of 
Spanish. The clerks and stenograph- 
ers need a small amount of know!l- 
edge while those in the translation de- 
partments need to be fluent both in 
speaking and writing. Even a small 
amount of Spanish has a definite 


18Theodore Huebener, “Vocational Opportuni- 
ties for Foreign Language Students,” The Mod 
ern Language Journal, Second Revised Edition, 
19406. 

19° Occupational Opportunities for Students 
Majoring in Spanish or Portuguese, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., Division of 
Education, of Cultural Affairs, 


No. 463. 


Department 
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market value in these jobs. The Man- 
ager of General Tire & Rubber Ex- 
port Company made this significant 
remark: “It is the writer's personal 
opinion that every person should have 
a good knowledge of at least one 
language in addition to his own. In 
the case of North Americans, this 
additional language should preferably 
be Spanish.’’”° 

Various Vocations. There are vari- 
ous occupations which require a little 
knowledge of a_ foreign language, 
preferably Spanish. The Airlines re- 
quire their stewardesses to have a 
practical command of at least one 
foreign language. Besides this they 
hire many persons with a knowledge 
of language in their business offices. 

In large hotels such as in New 
York City or any large cosmopolitan 
area, it is important to have some 
help with a knowledge of foreign 
the 


guests who arrive almost daily. The 


languages because of foreign 
Waldorf-Astoria maintains a foreign 
department in their hotel in order 
to better serve their foreign guests. 

Social work often requires the use 
of foreign languages. In view of 
world conditions it looks as if large 
numbers of social workers will be 
needed here and abroad. 


A few vocations in which a high 


degree of skill in language is needed - 


are: international relations, journal- 
ism, library work, interpreting, music, 
publishing, and research. 
International relations associations 
maintain staffs of research workers, 
librarians, etc. Foreign language is 
essential but in most cases a Doctor's 


degree is also necessary. 


The United Press employs many 
language experts. A person with but 
a little knowledge of a foreign lang- 
uage is of no value to them. 

The field of library service offers 
many interesting possibilities for the 
foreign language student. This field 
offers a chance to librarians with a 
good command of the language to 
live in a foreign country. 


In the publishing of trade Maga- 
zines a_ tundamental knowledge of 


“°Huebener, op. cit., p. 9. 


Spanish is required from the highes; 
executive down to the lowest Paid 
clerical workers. Almost all export 


houses publish magazines for their | 
foreign salesmen. Only people. with | 


previous language training are Con. 
sidered for work on these publications 

Civil Service. Many positions are 
open to the foreign language student 


in Civil Service. The greatest demand 


is for persons who can do stenogra. | 
phy and secretarial work in foreign 
languages. Spanish is most frequently 
in demand. In most cases knowledge _ 


to a primary knowledge or skill. One 
needs to be very proficient in Several 
foreign languages in order to qualify 


of a foreign language is secondary | 


for a position as an interpreter or for 
a position in the Foreign Service. 
Teaching of foreign languages. In 
order to be a teacher of a foreign 
language one should have a better 
knowledge of foreign language than 
can be learned in college. The pros- 
pective teacher should have work in 
graduate school, knowledge of educa- 
tional methods, and foreign travel if 
at all possible. The majority of for. 


eign language teachers in the second- 
ary schools are native Americans who 
their 


received education in _ this 


country. 


Latin is still the chief language 
taught in most secondary schools. 


However, Spanish has been gaining 
ground everyday. 

The teaching of foreign language 
is rapidly being extended into the 
elementary schools. This is especially 


true in Texas, New Mexico, Florida, 
and California which have many resi- 
dents of Spanish origin. In Texas 
Spanish is included from the third 
grade on up. Within the next five 
years the Los Angeles city schools 
expect to teach Spanish from. the 


¥ 


kindergarten through junior college. 


CONCLUSION 
Foreign language instruction is 


needed if our nation is to have an F 
informed citizenry, and if our schools 


are to educate our students to be 
world-minded. This should be taken 
into account when educational aims 
are formulated. 

Foreign language should occupy 
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an important place in the general 
education curriculum for international 
reasons. Our country assumed world- 
wide obligations after World War 
I. The United Nations is establish- 
ed in New York. Our troops are 
stationed at strategic points all over 
the world. One might almost say 
that the sun never sets on our sold- 


Book Reviews. 


Modern Asia by W.R. McAuliffe. 
New York, The Philosophical Libra- 
ry Inc., 1952, pp. 158. $3.25. 


Several things of interest and of 
vital concern to everyone are brought 
out by this book. It covers a vast area 
from Egypt east through Arabia, 
India, Indonesia, and Malaya, thence 
north through China to and includ- 
ing Japan and Korea. What with its 
broad geographical sweep and _ the 


| millions of diversified peoples with 


which it deals, it is too limited to 
be much more than an outline, but 
it is a good outline. Enough histori- 
cal background is given here and 
there to make the current situation 
throughout the area reasonably in- 
telligible. 


The area is a troubled one from 
end to end. Races and _ nationalities 
are so numerous and seemingly so 
confused that one wonders how the 
individual knows for a certainty to 
what group he belongs. Internal strife 
is rampant in most of it—strile over 
boundaries, resources, and for power. 
Numerous religious faiths tend to 
confound the confusion. Languages 
and dialects run into the hundreds. 
Economic status ranges from one 
rajah, reputed to be the richest man 
in the world, to millions on and be- 
yond the verge of starvation. 


Much of the area is now going 
through the experience of troubled ad- 
justment to freedom recently achieved. 
Here and there, as in Arabia, Israeli, 
India, and Pakistan, independent gov- 
ernments are being established. Eng- 
land has given up India, the United 
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iers. Our troops were shown to be 
sadly deficient in languages in the 
last war. A special training program 
had to be quickly set up to train our 
forces. Has the lesson been so quick- 
ly forgotten? 

Foreign languages should be in- 
cluded in the secondary curriculum 
because they are a definite vocational 


States the Philippines and Holland 
the East Indies. Only France is using 
force to hang onto Indo-China and 
this in contrast with the U. N. strug- 
gle to free Korea from Communist 
China. Many of these diverse peoples 
are already to sacrifice economic ad- 


vantage to the achievement and pres- 


ervation of independence. 


Independence has not terminated 
Western interest in the region. There 
are too many points of strategic and 
commercial value ranging from Suez 
to Singapore to Hongkong to Seoul. 
And as long as there is oil in Arabia 
and rubber in Malaya, to say nothing 
of other resources, the Western pow- 
ers will be interested. They must also 
be concerned for another and vital 
reason. Seemingly the area is ripe 
for Communist picking. In fact the 
Communists have already penetrated 
a large segment of it, notably China. 
So to prevent further such inroads 
the West must be alert to the ad- 
vantages to be gained by friendly 
encouragement and economic aid. 


The author makes no pretense at 
originality. Judged in terms of his 
references, his information was glean- 
ed largely, if not entirely, from sec- 
ondary sources. He deals with facts 
supplemented with a minimum of 


At 


can the writer of this review take ex- 


interpretation. only one point 
ception, and that is with his propo- 
sition that the West drop Chiang 
Kai-shek and admit Red China into 
the U.N. 
—Fred Brengle 
Head, Social Studies Department 
Indiana State Teachers C ollege 


asset. The greatest number of job op- 
portunities requiring some knowledge 
of a foreign language occurs in the 
clerical field. The language consid- 
ered most important in the majority 
of these jobs is Spanish. Often a 
surprisingly little amount of foreign 
language knowledge has a definite 
market value. 


Contemporary Ethiopia by David 
Abner Talbot. New York, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952. pp. 267 
+ X. $3.00. 


Seven years ago Mr. Talbot, an 
American journalist went to Ethiopia, 
where he taught and later edited both 
the English 
of the government and the “Ethiopian 
Herald.” Believing that “a flaw in 
the machinery of world peace and 
security focused the interest of mil- 


language publications 


lions upon this nation, he wrote, “I 
believe that in the interest of universal 
brotherhood, to cherish and accept 
a common fatherhood, matters about 
Africa necessitates a new appraisal 
and a new approach. Ethiopia's strug- 
in the 
new manilesto by which men of good 
will the world over should plumb 


gle—is an impelling page 


their bearing in meeting the problems 
and suarding the interests and con- 
tributions of African peoples, not 
only in Africa, but everywhere.” 

Living behind certain natural bar- 
riers in a racial fog” created by the 
many theories of “anthropologists, 
archaeologists and other preachers of 
the division of mankind” produced 
a long and blighting isolation from 
which Ethopia has begun to emerge. 
The nation has “abundant natural 
resources, ample rainfall, extensive 
flora and a rich and varied fauna” 
and has been favored by the recovery 
of Eritrea. 


Following his basic thesis and some 
cultural and historical background ir 
the first five chapters, the journalist 
has reported in the remainder of the 
volume his enthusiastic endorsement 
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of the twentieth century changes and 
especially the outstanding services of 
Haile Selassie First. “The pace in 
this direction has been epitomized in 
the regime of Haile Selassie First, 


Elect of God, Conquering Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah.” The emperor 


has exceptional mental and spiritual 
powers, to which were added a care- 
fully planned education, travel, and 
valuable experience in public office 
prior to 1916. 


“Since 1916, when as Prince Reg- 
ent, His Majesty the Emperor was 
called to public duty, Haile Selassie 
has sped like a meteor whose brilli- 
ance transfixes our attention and per- 
meates the whole fabric of the life 
and interests of Ethiopia.” He “‘is 
no iconoclast, no revolutionary, so 
the Renaissance has been orderly and 
carefully administered. A written con- 
stitution granted during his first vear 
as Emperor provided a unitary plan 
of modern constitutional government 
comparable to the British system. 
Much attention has been directed 
toward constitutional reforms in land 
tenure; the Agricultural Bank: an 
increase of commerce through road 
improvement, mechanical transports, 
airlines, etc.: far reaching changes in 
financial administration centering in 
the Ministry of Finance and a Cen- 
tral Treasury; in communications: a 
reorganized judicial system: and a 
series of educational changes. The 
moral and spiritual power of the 
Ethiopian Church, founded more than 
sixteen centuries ago, has supported 
this Renaissance significantly. The re- 
porter-author has recognized the great 
need of Ethiopia for cultural world- 
wide contacts, for “tourism,” for capi- 
tal, and for foreign trade, although 
that trade has increased by more than 
six times since 1930. 


The “new look” in Ethiopia has 
been achieved by the wise humani- 


tarianism of a truly great Emperor- 
Administrator, who has conserved the 
good of the past in his program of 
modernization. But he and his people 
have been significantly a part of the 
world-wide movements of this cen- 
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tury. The reviewer sees the Ethiopian 

Renaissance as a parallel to the un- 

rest and nationalist activities of the 
Near and Middle East. 

—Raymond J]. Reece 

Associate Professor of History 

Indiana State Teachers College 


Phantasy in Childhood by Audrey 
Davidson and Judith Fay. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 
pp. 188 plus viii. $4.75. 


Phantasy in Childhood is, as the 


title indicates, an account of the 


Inc., 


phantasies of infants and_ children. 
It is written by two young women 
who have had an abundance of ex- 
perience with children of all ages and 
on almost every page of the book we 
find an illustrative example of some 
child they have worked with. 

There are seven chapters. Chapter 
I, The World in Black and White, 
centers around the idea that young 
children tend to view their world in 
black-and-white terms. “At times the 
world is ideally good; at other times 
intensely bad.” Many illustrations of 
phantasies are given which demon- 
strate this interpretation. For example, 
the child who is not fed until he is 
extremely uncomfortable from hunger 
feelings and therefore “attacks” the 


breast with great energy will project 


this attack feeling and arrive at the 
notion that the breast (mother) is 
attacking him: as this feeling is re- 
fined with the child's growth develop- 
ment, he develops the phantasy of 
a “bad’ mother. Here is one source 
of bad or hostile feelings toward his 
parents which every child experiences. 

Chapter Il, The Influence of the 
Real World, shows how the child's 


phantasies are modified by his actual 
experiences in the real world. Thus 
“we can, for example, continue to re- 
assure a child that his harsh internal 
do not 
bring them to life or him.” 


parents exist, or we can 


Many 
other examples are given of how “‘a 
child can be helped to see himself 
and the people and things around him 
less in the extreme black-and-white 


terms of phantasy.” 


Chapter III, The Mouth as a Centre 


of Feeling, shows how feelings and 


phantasies center around the mouth 
in infancy and how “later attitudes 
to eating and drinking, to giving and 
taking, and to life in general, and | 
ability at every age and stage to make 

good relationships depend to a very 


large extent on the child's EX periences 
in the early feeling situation.” | 


Chapter IV, Some Meanings of ? 
Excretion, and Chapter V, Genital 
Feelings and Phantasies, continue fp 


explore the nature of the child's phan. 
tasies as associated with his body ) 


functions. | 


Chapter VI, Phantasy in Midd) 
Childhood, shows that the eight and 
tends to repress his 
phantasies. However, the child does 


nine-year-old 


express them rather subtly in his 


worship of national heroes, famou } 
men and women, and so on, in his 
enthusiasm for the “gang, in his 
keen enjoyment of competitive games, 
and in imaginative play and stories. 


Chapter VII, The Living-through o | 
Phantasies, develops the idea that a 
child must find satisfying means o 
expressing his phantasies, must he 
able to experience deep feelings, in 
order to develop successfully. The case 
of four-year-old Dinah is presented 


at length in illustration. 


This is a most interesting book and f 
an enlightening one. It is not fort 
the casual reader, however, in spite} 


of its simplicity of style, for it deal! 
with theories having deep meaning. | 
What is more, its psychoanalytic | 
orientation may leave some with the 
idea that its theories are unsubstan-/ 


tial. Nonetheless, when one finishe: 
the book, whatever one’s psychologi- 


cal learnings, there is likely to remain’ 
the feeling that perhaps in this book 
we do have deep truths about this 


infant child. At any rate, the present 
reader feels that she has gained much 
lo contemplate further in the material 
of this book. i 
—Marguerite Malm. 

Professor of Education 

Indiana State Teachers College” 
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FOUNDERS DAY 


and 
Inauguration of Raleigh Warren Holmstedt 


as Sixth President 
of 
Indiana State Teachers College 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1954 


10 a ra. - Founders Day Convocation 
Student Union Auditorium 


10-12 a. m. = Registration of Inauguration Representatives 
Student Union Formal Lounge 


12 Tloon ~ Luncheon for Delegates and Guests 
Hotel Deming 


1:30 p. m. ~ Inaugural Academic Procession 
Student Union Building 


2 p. m ~ Inaugural Ceremony 
Student Union Auditorium 


4 p.m. President's Reception 
Student Union Ballroom 


6 p. m. ~ Inaugural Dinner 
Mayflower Room, Terre Haute House 
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